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TO   THE   TEACHER 


THE  aim  of  this  manual  is  to  furnish  material 
for  instruction  and  study  in  preparing  for  Con 
firmation.  It  is  not  exhaustive  but  suggestive. 
It  is  purposely  limited  in  the  number  of  its  les 
sons  for  the  reason  that  it  is  intended  to  cover 
the  period  of  preparation  which  should  begin 
with  November  after  the  holidays  and  continue 
till  Confirmation  about  the  beginning  of  June. 
Allowing  for  weekly  instruction  and  reviews 
from  time  to  time  the  lessons  will  be  found  to 
cover  the  mentioned  period  nicely.  And  yet  the 
apparently  limited  material  here  furnished  will 
be  found  upon  closer  examination  to  be  so  in 
clusive  in  suggestiveness  as  to  satisfy  both  the 
more  exacting  teacher  and  the  more  ambitious 
pupil. 

The  manual  is  intended  to  be  used  with  con 
stant  reference  to  the  Bible  both  at  home  and 
in  class.  The  questions  following  each  paragraph 
are  to  be  studied  at  home  and  their  answers 
given  in  class.  Additional  references  may  be 
given  when  needful  by  the  teacher  who  may  be 
expected  to  develop  more  fully  any  suggestions 
contained  in  the  lesson.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  Bible  references  and  as 


much  memorization  of  Biblical  passages  as  the 
pupils  find  possible. 

The  author  has  found  the  material  and  method 
here  employed  helpful  to  many  of  his  pupils  dur 
ing  many  years  and  has  been  encouraged  by  this 
fact  to  try  by  publication  to  extend  like  benefit  to 
others.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  this  booklet  that  its 
usefulness  in  the  direction  for  which  it  is  intended 
will  be  determined  in  larger  part  by  the  serious 
ness  and  reverence  of  the  teacher  or  parent  by 
whom  it  may  be  used.  May  it  lead  Young  Israel 
to  such  a  knowledge  and  admiration  of  Jewish 
teaching  that  they  shall  be  inspired  to  echo  the 
sentiment  of  their  ancestors  at  Sinai:  All  that 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  we  will  do  and  hear. 


AT  SINAI 


LESSON  I 

Shabuoth 

Confirmation  Day,  which  is  generally  observed 
on  Shabuoth,  comes  accordingly  on  the  sixth  day 
of  the  third  Jewish  month  called  Sivan.  It  re 
minds  us  of  God's  giving  of  the  Torah  or  Ten 
Commandments  and  other  religious  teachings  to 
Israel  at  Mt.  Sinai.  A  thrilling  account  of  this 
is  given  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Exodus.  Shabuoth  means  "Weeks"  and  is 
probably  so  called  because  it  comes  exactly  seven 
weeks  after  the  first  day  of  Passover. 

Questions 

1.  When  is  Confirmation  Day  generally  observed? 

2.  What  does  the  name  Shabuoth  mean? 

3.  Why  is  it  given  to  the  day? 

4.  What  does  it  remind  us  of? 

5.  What  does  Exodus,  Chapter  XIX,  tell  about  the  giv 
ing  of  the  Ten  Commandments?     Describe  the  scene. 
What  does  the  chapter  teach  with  reference  to  God's 
relation  to  Israel?     What  duty  to  God  does  it  im 
pose  upon  Israel? 

6.  Where  is  Mt.  Sinai? 

7.  Read  Psalms  I,  XIX,  XXXVII,  CXIX,  and  tell  what 
they  teach  about  the  Torah,  or  the  Law  of  the  Lord 
as  it  is  called  in  English. 

8.  Memorize  Psalm  XXXVII,  25-31,  and  point  out  how 
it  indicates  the  value  of  God's  Law. 


LESSON  II 

The  Purpose  of  Confirmation 

The  purpose  of  Confirmation  is  not  to  lead  us 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Jewish  people  or  to  place 
upon  us  the  duties  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Even 
if  we  are  not  confirmed  we  are  Jews  and  the 
teachings  of  Judaism  are  our  duties.  We  are 
Jews  when  we  are  born  of  Jewish  parents  just 
as  the  child  of  American  parents  is  an  American. 
One  not  born  a  Jew  can  become  such  by  con 
scientiously  accepting  and  following  the  prin 
ciples  of  the  Jewish  religion,  just  as  a  foreigner 
can  become  an  American  by  accepting  and  obey 
ing  the  laws  and  ideals  of  the  American  people. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  secret  about  Con 
firmation.  Its  purpose  is  to  acquaint  us  with  and  to 
impress  upon  us  what  is  meant  by  being  a  true 
Jew.  We  must  not  be  content  to  be  Jews  merely 
by  birth,  but  also  in  knowledge  and  conviction. 
On  Confirmation  Day,  which  comes  after  months 
of  instruction,  we  show  not  only  that  we  are  born 
Jews  but  that  through  our  knowledge  we  desire 
to  remain  such.  The  Bible  tells  us  (Exodus 
XXIV)  that  when  Moses  returned  from  Mt.  Sinai, 
where  he  had  been  speaking  with  God,  and 
brought  to  the  people  God's  teachings,  they  said : 
"Whatever  God  has  spoken  we  will  do."  On  Con 
firmation  Day  we  publicly  proclaim  that  what  God 
imposed  upon  us  as  Jews  at  our  birth  we  will 
through  the  rest  of  our  lives  follow.  And  as 
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good  Jews  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  us  to  know  God's  teachings,  we  must 
be  sure  to  do  them.  Again  and  again  the  Bible 
and  later  Jewish  teachers  warn  us  against  being 
contented  with  mere  knowledge.  Our  knowl 
edge  must  lead  us  to  deed.  We  must  not  be 
mere  theorists.  For  instance,  the  second  com 
mandment  (Exodus  XX,  3-6)  says,  that  we  must 
not  only  love  God,  that  is  have  the  right  feeling 
for  Him,  in  order  to  merit  his  mercy,  we  must 
also  carry  out  His  commands.  The  fourth  com 
mandment  (Exodus,  XX,  9)  teaches  that  we  must 
not  only  remember  the  Sabbath,  we  must  also 
observe  it.  Psalm  XV  in  telling  of  the  kind  of 
person  that  is  acceptable  to  God  speaks  of  one 
that  does  certain  beautiful  things.  Even  the 
ceremonies  and  symbols  of  our  religious  life  must 
not  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  fulfill  our  duty. 
The  book  of  Numbers  (XV.,  38-39)  says  emphati 
cally  with  reference  to  certain  religious  cere 
monials  that  when  we  look  upon  them  we  are 
to  be  reminded  to  do  what  God  has  commanded. 
The  Jewish  teachers  of  olden  times  said  among 
other  important  things  on  this  subject  that 
whoever  knows  God's  teachings  and  does  not 
carry  them  out  would  be  better  off  not  to  have 
been  born. 

Questions 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  Confirmation? 

2.  In  what  two  ways  can  one  become  a  Jew? 

3.  What  do  we  proclaim  with  regard  to  ourselves  on 
Confirmation  Day? 
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4.  Is  knowledge  of  God's  teachings  sufficient? 

5.  Give  instances  of  biblical  teaching  on  this  subject. 

6.  What  do  ancient  Jewish  teachers  say  of  the  mat 
ter?    What  did  they  mean? 

7.  What  is  the  purpose  of  our  religious  ceremonials? 

8.  Memorize  Psalm  XV  and  indicate  how  it  gives  great 
er  religious  importance  to  conduct. 
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LESSON  III 

The  Ten  Commandments 

We  have  learned  that  Confirmation  reminds 
us  of  the  giving  of  the  Ten  Commandments  at 
Mt.  Sinai.  We  certainly  ought  to  know  these 
commandments  and  what  they  mean.  They 
have  been  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  his 
tory  of  mankind.  They  are  at  the  basis  of  our 
civilization.  If  they  should  be  disregarded  men 
would  soon  sink  to  the  level  of  beastlike  sav 
ages.  We  Jews  ought  to  be  proud  that  through 
our  people  these  commandments  were  made 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  should 
know  them  and  show  our  pride  in  them  by  illus 
trating  their  value  and  beauty  in  our  lives. 

Questions 

1.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  Ten  Commandments? 

2.  Why  should  Jews  be  especially  interested  in  them? 

3.  How  should  this  interest  be  shown? 

4.  Read  the   Ten   Commandments  in  Exodus  XX   and 
give  the  traits  of  character  of  a  Jew  that  observes 
them. 
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LESSON  IV 

First  Commandment 

I  am  the  Lord  Thy  God  who  brought  thee  out  of  the 
Land  of  Egypt  and  out  of  the  House  of  Bondage. 

This  is  not  a  commandment  but  an  explana 
tion  or  introduction  to  the  commandments  that 
follow.  It  tells  of  The  Authority  from  whom 
they  came.  It  says  that  He  was  the  great  Be 
ing  who  freed  Israel  from  bondage  and  there 
fore  had  the  right  to  impose  such  laws  as  were 
proper  for  them  to  observe  in  freedom.  So 
while  the  first  of  the  commandments  is  not  a 
command  in  form,  it  really  does  command  us 
to  accept  as  God  the  Being  who  was  great  and 
wise  and  good  enough  to  redeem  Israel  from 
their  bitter  slavery.  Even  without  being  com 
manded  we  should  joyously  accept  and  worship 
God  by  obeying  His  commandments.  It  is  only 
a  natural  and  grateful  recognition  of  His  good 
ness.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  dis 
grace  of  ingratitude. 

Questions 

1.  What  is  the  first  commandment? 

2.  What  does  it  teach? 

3.  Why  should  we  obey  God  even  without  being  com 
manded? 

4.  Read  the  story  of  Israel's  liberation  in  Exodus  I-XV 
as  an  introduction  to  the  giving  of  the  Command 
ments  and  be  prepared  to  answer  such  questions  on 
it  as  your  teacher  may  ask. 
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LESSON  V 

Second  Commandment 

Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  beside  me.  Thou  shalt 
not  make  unto  thyself  any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness 
of  anything  that  is  in  the  heaven  above,  or  that  is  on  the 
earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth. 
Thou  shalt  not  bow  down, to  them,  nor  serve  them;  for  I, 
the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  Jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  hate  me,  but  showing  mercy  unto 
thousands  of  them  that  love  me  and  keep  my  command 
ments. 

In  this  commandment  we  are  taught  what  is 
called  Monotheism,  that  is,  the  belief  in  an  only 
God.  It  is  a  belief  that  is  at  the  basis  of  all 
Jewish  teaching.  It  is  proclaimed  in  all  public 
Jewish  worship  and  daily  private  prayer  in  the 
words  familiar  to  every  true  Jew:  Sh'ma  Jisroel 
Ahdoenoy  Elohaynoo  Ahdoenoy  Echod.  Hear, 
0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  One ! 

This  belief  has  been  an  inspiring  conviction 
to  the  Jew  through  his  entire  history  leading 
him  to  live  for  it  and,  when  necessary,  even  to 
die  for  it.  It  still  finds  expression  in  some  form 
upon  the  lip  or  in  the  mind  of  the  true  Jew  upon 
all  of  his  occasions  of  gladness  or  gloom. 

To  appreciate  the  greatness  of  this  command 
ment  we  need  to  remember  that  when  it  was 
given  to  the  Israelites  they  were  surrounded  by 
peoples  who,  like  the  Egyptians,  believed  in 
many  gods.  The  entire  world  was  said  to  be 
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divided  into  countless  departments  over  each  of 
which  one  or  more  gods  ruled.  There  are  peo 
ples  who  still  have  such  a  belief.  Against  this 
Judaism  has  always  protested,  as  it  does  em 
phatically  in  this  commandment,  in  the  grand 
idea  that  all  other  beings  are  inferior  to  God 
and  subject  to  Him. 

This  commandment  does  more  than  teach 
that  there  is  only  one  God.  It  tells  us  what  is 
equally  important,  that  He  is  a  spirit.  We  may 
see  His  wondrous  doings  in  nature  or  in  human 
life,  we  may,  if  we  are  truly  good,  feel  His  pres 
ence  within  us,  but  we  cannot  see  God  himself. 
Accordingly  we  are  forbidden  to  try  to  repre 
sent  Him  in  any  way.  He  is  too  great  and  grand 
to  be  represented  by  anything  that  we  can  im 
agine.  It  would  be  inferior  to  Him  and  so  do 
Him  gross  injustice.  Therefore  all  idolatry 
which  attempts  to  represent  God  is  wrong.  If  we 
desire  to  worship  God  it  must  not  be  through 
idols  and  images  but  in  pure  thoughts,  noble 
feelings,  and  beautiful  deeds. 

Since  God  is  supreme  and  so  sublime  we  must 
not  permit  anything  to  come  between  Him  and 
our  affection  for  Him.  What  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  to  be  God's  will  must  be  our 
will.  To  Him  or  for  Him  we  must,  if  neces 
sary,  sacrifice  our  most  precious  possessions  just 
as  Abraham  consented  to  do.  (Read  Genesis 
XXII.)  Our  very  life  is  subject  to  God's  call. 

The  seriousness  of  this  commandment  is  em 
phasized  in  the  threat  of  terrible  punishment 
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which  God  threatens  to  inflict  upon  those  who 
disobey  it,  and  in  the  promise  of  God's  great 
kindness  to  those  who  are  obedient. 

Questions 

1.  What  is  the  second  commandment? 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Monotheism? 

3.  What   is   its   importance   in   Jewish   teaching   and 
worship? 

4.  Against  what  has  this  commandment  always  been 
a  protest? 

5.  What  other  important  teaching  is  contained  in  it? 

6.  Read  Exodus  XXXIII  and  tell  what  it  says  about 
seeing  God. 

7.  What  does  this  commandment  forbid?     Why? 

8.  How  must  we  worship  God? 

9.  Read  Psalms  XXIX  and  XCVI  and  tell  what  they 
teach  with  regard  to  the  worship  with  which  we 
should  bow  to  God. 

10.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  holiness? 

11.  What  importance  in  our  lives  does  God's  greatness 
give  Him? 

12.  Tell  the  story  of  Abraham's  willingness  to  sacrifice 
his  son. 

13.  Read  Deuteronomy  VI,  1-9,  and  tell  what  it  says 
about  our  love  for  God. 

14.  How  is  the  seriousness  of  the  second  commandment 
emphasized? 
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LESSON  VI 
Third  Commandment 

Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh 
His  name  in  vain. 

This  commandment  is  God's  prohibition  of 
the  dreadful  sin  of  perjury  or  false  swearing. 
It  also  warns  us  against  using  God's  name  or 
referring  to  Him  in  any  way  that  is  untruthful 
or  irreverential.  It  requires  use  to  be  true  to  our 
word  and  to  avoid  vulgar  language.  Speech  is 
one  of  God's  greatest  gifts  to  mankind  and 
should  only  be  used  in  ways  that  are  beautiful 
and  good. 

Violation  of  this  commandment  is  a  serious 
sin  that  is  threatened  with  certain  punishment, 
for  unless  men  are  trustworthy  in  their  dealings 
with  one  another  they  cannot  get  along  together 
and  civilization  with  all  of  its  blessings  would 
be  impossible.  The  Jewish  teachers  'of  olden 
times  attached  such  importance  to  this  com 
mandment  that  they  said  that  when  God  an 
nounced  it  the  whole  world  trembled.  They  were 
so  cautious  about  using  God's  name  that  we  no 
longer  know  exactly  how  it  was  pronounced. 

Questions 

1.  What  is  the  third  commandment? 

2.  What  does  it  warn  against? 

3.  What  does  it  require  of  us? 

4.  Why  is  this  commandment  so  important? 

5.  How  did  the  Jewish  teachers  of  olden  times  indicate 
its  importance? 

6.  Read  Zechariah  V,  1-4;   Malachi  II,  1-2;   Proverbs 
XXX,  7-9,  and  tell  what  they  teach  with  reference  to 
the  use  of  God's  name. 
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LESSON  VII 


Fourth  Commandment 

Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days 
shalt  thou  labor,  and  do  all  thy  work.  But  the  seventh 
day  is  the  Sabbath  day  of  the  Lord  thy  God;  on  it  thou 
shalt  not  do  any  work,  neither  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy 
daughter,  nor  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant, 
nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates; 
for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
the  sea  and  all  that  is  in  them  and  rested  on  the  seventh 
day;  therefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  hal 
lowed  it. 

In  this  commandment  God  orders  that  we 
work  six  days  and  rest  on  the  seventh.  It 
teaches  that  both  work  and  rest  after  work  are 
sacred  because  God  is  represented  (see  Genesis 
II,  1-3)  as  having  worked  and  rested,  and  what 
ever  God  does  is  a  model  for  our  conduct.  To 
do  what  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  God 
does  and  wishes  us  to  do  is  to  be  religious.  For 
instance  when  we  are  commanded  by  God  (see 
Leviticus  XIX)  to  help  the  poor,  to  be  consider 
ate  of  the  afflicted,  to  be  just,  to  avoid  slander, 
to  keep  from  hatefulness  and  revenge,  to  honor 
old  people,  and  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our 
selves,  to  obey  these  commands  is  to  be  re 
ligious.  Of  course,  we  cannot  always  see  the 
wisdom  of  God's  doings  and  commandments. 
This  is  because  our  knowledge  is  so  limited  and 
our  understanding  so  superficial.  Where  we 
do  understand  we  see  the  wisdom  and  justice 
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and  goodness  of  God's  ways.  Where  we  do  not 
understand  we  must  have  faith  and  obey. 
Trust  in  God  is  the  foundation  of  a  religious 
life.  When  the  Psalmist  (see  Psalm  XXXVII, 
3)  says:  Trust  in  God  and  do  good,  he  tells  us 
briefly  what  Judaism  means  by  religion. 

This  fourth  commandment  makes  kindly  con 
sideration  for  others  also  a  divine  duty.  Not 
only  are  we  to  rest  after  work  but  we  must  al 
low  to  others  dependent  upon  us  opportunity 
to  do  likewise.  They  are  God's  children  just  as 
we  are  and  must  be  given  opportunity  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives  just  as  we  do  who  are 
more  fortunate  than  they.  Even  the  beast 
must  receive  our  thoughtful  care  in  order  that 
it  may  rest  after  its  labor.  The  animal  is  a 
creature  and  child  of  God  just  as  we  are  and  so 
has  claim  upon  our  kindness  as  a  kind  of 
brother.  Judaism,  therefore,  commands  us  to 
treat  it  humanely  (see  Deuteronomy  XXII,  6,  10; 
XXV,  4;  Leviticus  XXII,  27-8;  Proverbs  XII,  10; 
Genesis  XXIV). 

The  rest  which  God  requires  in  this  com 
mandment  does  not  mean  idleness.  It  must  be 
made  holy  by  being  used  in  religious  service 
and  otherwise  so  that  it  will  make  us  better  in 
body,  mind,  heart,  and  character.  So  important 
is  this  commandment  that  in  ancient  times  those 
who  violated  it  were  punished  with  death.  An 
interesting  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in 
Numbers  XV,  32-6.  While  we  no  longer  punish 
with  death  those  who  disregard  the  Sabbath, 
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God  has  so  made  us  that  if  we  cease  to  respect 
and  observe  the  day  we  harm  ourselves  physically, 
intellectually  and  morally. 

Questions 

1.  What  is  the  fourth  commandment? 

2.  Why  are  work  and  rest  sacred? 

3.  What   does  it  mean  to  be  religious?     Give  illus 
trations. 

4.  Why   can   we   not   always  understand   God's   com 
mandments? 

5.  What  is  the  foundation  of  a  religious  life? 

6.  Give  a  good  reason  for  faith  in  God. 

7.  What,  according  to  Judaism,   is  necessary  to  re 
ligion? 

8.  What  duty  to  others  does  this  commandment  teach? 
Why?     Give  illustrations  of  this  duty? 

9.  What  should  we  understand  by  Sabbath  rest? 

10.  How  was  this  commandment  viewed  in  Bible  times? 
Give  an  illustration. 

11.  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  our  disregard 
of  the  Sabbath? 

12.  Give  some  biblical  teachings  inculcating  regard  for 
animals. 
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LESSON  VIII 


Fifth  Commandment 


Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  in  order  that  thy 
days  may  be  prolonged  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee. 

The  importance  of  this  commandment  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  this  it  is  placed  immediately 
after  the  first  four  which  speak  especially  of 
God.  We  are  thus  shown  that  according  to  Jew 
ish  teaching  our  parents  are  next  to  God  in  holi 
ness.  The  child  that  mistreats  them  is  consid 
ered  to  be  deserving  of  the  punishment  of  death 
(see  Exodus  XXI,  15,  17) .  Honoring  them  is  the 
same  as  honoring  God,  dishonoring  them  is  dis 
honoring  God.  And  this  is  proper,  because  from 
the  moment  that  God  gives  us  life  through  our 
parents  they  surround  us  with  a  love  and  devo 
tion  almost  as  beautiful  and  as  bountiful  as  that 
which  comes  from  God.  It  is  only  after  we  have 
become  parents  ourselves  that  we  can  truly  ap 
preciate  how  wonderful  and  how  holy  is  the  love 
of  a  father  and  mother.  God's  love  is  perfect. 

This  commandment  teaches  that  if  we  honor 
our  parents  our  life  will  be  prolonged.  We 
should  honor  them  even  without  the  hope  of  a 
reward.  True  goodness  finds  itself  sufficiently 
rewarded  in  the  happiness  that  immediately  fol 
lows  upon  doing  what  it  believes  to  be  its  duty. 
But  if  we  conduct  ourselves  toward  our  parents 
as  we  should  we  shall  find  our  lives  to  be  longer 
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in  the  sense  that  they  will  contain  more  of  true 
happiness  than  they  would  otherwise  have  had. 

We  should  honor  our  parents  in  conduct  that 
will  be  a  joy  to  them  while  they  live  and  an 
honor  to  their  memory  after  they  have  passed 
away.  No  matter  how.  long  we  outlive  them 
their  claim  upon  our  respect  never  ends. 

We  are  told  that  when  Joseph  made  himself 
known  to  his  brothers  after  their  long  separa 
tion  his  first  question  was:  Doth  my  father  yet 
live?  (See  Genesis  XLV).  The  thought  of  par 
ents  will  be  prominent  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
every  worthy  child  upon  all  occasions  of  life. 
He  will  ask:  What  will  father  say?  What  will 
mother  think? 

Head:  Deuteronomy  XXI,  18-21;  XXVII,  16; 
Proverbs  XIII,  1 ;  XV,  5 ;  XVII,  25 ;  XIX,  26 ;  XX, 
20;  XXVIII,  7,  24;  XXX,  17. 

Questions 

1.  What  is  the  fifth  commandment? 

2.  How  is  the  importance  of  this  commandment  indi 
cated? 

3.  What  does  Jewish  teaching  say  of  the  importance 
of  parents? 

4.  Why  are  they  so  holy? 

5.  In  what  way  is  our  respect  for  parents  rewarded? 

6.  What  is  the  reward  of  true  goodness? 

7.  How  should  we  honor  our  parents? 

8.  When  may  this  respect  cease? 

9.  What  does  the  life  of  Joseph  teach  us  with  regard 
to  the  proper  attitude  of  a  child  to  his  parents? 

10.  Give  some  Biblical  teachings  about  filial  conduct. 
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LESSON  IX 
Sixth  Commandment 

Thou  shalt  not  murder. 

The  importance  of  this  commandment  needs 
not  to  be  pointed  out.  Only  a  being  that  is  sav 
age  or  brutal  will  destroy  human  life  unless  it  be 
in  self-defense  or  for  the  greater  good  of  mankind. 
Life  comes  directly  from  God  and  in  general 
He  alone  has  the  right  to  take  it  away.  So  that 
he  that  murders  another  or  by  suicide  puts  an 
end  to  his  own  life  is  guilty  of  one  of  the  worst 
sins.  Suicide  is  murder  and  is  not  to  be  for 
given  unless  it  results  from  an  unbalanced  mind. 

This  commandment  not  only  means  the  out 
right  killing  of  another  human  being,  it  refers 
also  to  every  act  of  ours  by  which  we  do  dam 
age  to  the  life  or  happiness  of  others.  Ancient 
Jewish  teaching  says  that  he  who  embarrasses  a 
fellow-man  in  public  is  guilty  of  a  kind  of  mur 
der.  Whenever  we  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
others  and  prevent  them  from  realizing  the  pos 
sibilities  of  life  with  which  God  endowed  them 
we  are  also  guilty  of  murder  in  a  certain  degree. 
If  through  carelessness  of  ourselves  we  shorten 
our  own  lives  and  lessen  our  usefulness  we  are 
guilty  of  suicide  which  is  self-murder. 

The  violation  of  this  commandment  is  pun 
ished  in  Jewish  law  and  in  our  civilization  with 
death.  We  ought,  however,  to  regard  human 
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life  as  so  mysterious  and  sacred  as  not  to  per 
mit  ourselves  to  put  to  death  even  a  murderer. 
He  should  in  some  way  be  compelled  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  serve  society  or  those  he  has 
injured,  and  thus  make  up,  to  some  extent,  for 
the  terrible  wrong  he  committed. 

Questions 

1.  What  is  the  sixth  commandment? 

2.  Explain  its  importance. 

3.  Why  is  suicide  wrong? 

4.  What  does  this  commandment  include  besides  out 
right  killing? 

5.  What  is  the  punishment  for  murder  according  to 
Judaism  and  our  present  law? 

6.  Is  this  punishment  proper? 
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LESSON  X 

Seventh  Commandment 

Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

Adultery  is  one  of  the  worst  sins  and  includes 
any  act  that  interferes  with  the  sacred  union  of 
a  husband  and  wife.  The  seriousness  of  this 
commandment  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  an 
cient  Jewish  law  its  violation  was  punished  with 
death.  Its  very  position  in  the  Ten  Command 
ments  calls  attention  to  its  importance.  It  fol 
lows  the  prohibition  of  murder  and  comes  be 
fore  that  of  theft.  It  would  thus  have  us  know 
that  whoever  is  guilty  of  adultery  is  to  be 
branded  with  the  double  sin  and  disgrace  of 
a  murderer  and  thief.  Such  a  one  destroys  a 
home  and  steals  its  happiness. 

There  is  no  place  upon  earth  more  holy  than 
home.  There  our  life  begins,  there  love  dwells 
and  surrounds  our  life  with  the  encouragement 
and  happiness  of  its  sweet  sympathy  and  sac 
rifice.  There  we  first  learn  through  our  earthly 
parents  of  the  great  Heavenly  Parent,  our 
Heavenly  Father.  Whatever  we  may  become  or 
do  that  is  good  is  due  largely  to  the  influences 
amid  which  we  begin  life  in  our  home.  No 
wonder  then  that  home  is  so  holy.  No  wonder 
that  he  is  so  base  who  breaks  up  a  home  by  do 
ing  wrong. 

Questions 

1.  What  is  the  seventh  commandment? 
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2.  What  does  adultery  include? 

3.  How  is  the  seriousness  of  this  commandment  shown? 

4.  What  may  the  adulterer  be  called?     Why? 

5.  Why  is  home  so  holy? 

6.  What  may  children  do  to  make  home  happier  for 
their  parents? 
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LESSON  XI 
Eighth  Commandment 

Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

This  commandment  comes  properly  after  the 
prohibition  of  murder  and  adultery.  Not  only 
is  life  sacred  but  the  right  to  possess  things  is 
necessary  to  life  and  happinesss  and  therefore 
next  in  sacredness  to  life  itself.  So  that  he 
who  steals  is  next  in  guilt  to  the  murderer  and 
adulterer. 

The  importance  of  this  commandment  to  the 
civilization  and  peace  of  the  world  is  next  to 
that  of  the  two  preceding.  The  murderer  and 
the  adulterer  are  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of 
the  world.  So  is  the  thief. 

This  commandment  includes  more  than  some 
people  seem  to  think.  There  are  those  who 
will  take  advantage  of  others  in  little  things 
who  would  be  shocked  even  to  think  of  doing  so 
in  larger  matters.  There  are  others,  for  in 
stance  in  public  offices,  who  would  not  think 
anything  of  stealing  from  a  society,  a  city,  or 
a  state,  which  means  a  large  number  of  persons, 
who  would  noti  even  think  of  taking*  from  a 
private  individual  the  least  thing  that  does  not 
belong  to  them.  God  says  simply  in  this  com 
mandment:  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Its  meaning 
is  that  it  is  wrong  to  take  or  keep  from  others 
what  properly  belongs  to  them  whether  it  be 
small  or  great,  whether  they  be  many  or  it  be 
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only  one.  Whoever  is  guilty  of  such  wrong  is 
a  thief  and  will  at  some  time  in  some  way  suf 
fer  in  consequence  because  God  sees  and  knows 
all  that  we  do  and  will  hold  us  responsible  for 
our  conduct.  We  may  deceive  mankind  but 
cannot  deceive  God.  Nor  can  we  escape  the 
duties  His  commands  places  upon  us,  as  is  so 
well  taught  in  the  book  Jonah. 

This  commandment  contains  special  warning 
for  boys  and  girls.  Boys  and  girls  sometimes 
thoughtlessly  stoop  to  little  falsehoods  in  speech 
or  dishonesties  in  action.  Itt  may  be  in  trivial 
matters  or  it  may  be  in  little  deceptions  prac 
ticed  at  home  or  in  school.  This  commandment 
contains  this  warning:  Beware,  boys  and  girls, 
of  these  little  wrongful  acts.  Each  one  makes 
the  next  easier  and  in  time  when  it  is  too  late  it 
will  be  found  that  little  falsehoods  and  dis 
honesties  mark  the  beginning  of  the  thief. 

Questions 

1.  What  is  the  eighth  commandment? 

2.  Why  is  it  placed  after  the  prohibition  of  adultery 
and  murder? 

3.  What  does  it  include? 

4.  What  may  said  of  the  violation  of  it? 

5.  Give  a  quotation  from  Psalm  XCIV  that  tells  of  God's 
knowledge  of  our  conduct. 

6.  What  is  the  special  warning  of  this  commandment 
for  boys  and  girls? 

7.  Give  some  illustrations  showing  how  little  wrongful 
acts  lead  to  larger  ones. 

8.  Read  "Jonah"  and  tell  how  it  illustrates  that  duty 
as  God's  command  must  ultimately  be  done. 
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LESSON  XII 

Ninth  Commandment 

Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor. 

This  commandment  warns  against  misrepre 
senting  others  and  emphasizes  the  sacredness  of 
truth.  Truth,  according*  to  Judaism,  is  holy. 
Wherever  truth  is  found  God  is  present.  The 
Bible  tells  frequently  of  God's  love  of  truth  and 
hatred  of  falsehood.  The  beauty  of  truthful 
ness  and  the  ugliness  of  falsehood  are  plain  to 
every  pure  mind.  Truth  makes  our  life  more 
beautiful  Falsehood  lowers  us  and  makes  us 
contemptible. 

This  commandment  refers  not  only  to  mis 
representation  through  speech  but  also  in  any 
conduct  through  which  we  give  wrong  impres 
sions  of  others.  It  further  implies  that  we  must 
not  only  not  give  out  untruth  about  others  but 
refuse  to  receive  it  from  others  as  in  gossip.  It 
is  a  Jewish  teaching  that  "Both  he  that  spreads 
and  he  that  accepts  misrepresentation  of  others 
should  be  treated  without  pity." 

Questions 

1.  What  is  the  ninth  commandment? 

2.  What  does  it  warn  against? 

3.  Read   Proverbs   XVI,   6;    VI,   16-19;    Psalm   CXIX, 
160;  XCI,  4,  and  explain  the  teachings  they  contain 
about  truth  and  falsehood. 

4.  What    forms   of    misrepresentation    does   this    com 
mandment  prohibit? 
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5.  What  does  Jewish  teaching  say  about  spreading  and 
receiving  untruth? 

6.  Give  some  illustration  showing  the  value  of  truth 
fulness  and  the  evil  of  untruthfulncss. 
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LESSON  XIII 
Tenth  Commandment 

Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house.  Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor 
his  maid-servant,  nor  his  animal,  nor  anything  that  is 
thy  neighbor's. 

This  commandment  warns  us  against  the  sin 
of  envious  or  selfish  desires.  By  such  we  are 
lead  to  try  to  secure  for  ourselves  even  in  a 
wrongful  way,  if  necessary,  what  properly  be 
longs  to  others.  Hate,  dishonesty,  and  even 
murder  spring  from  such  desires.  But  they  are 
sinful  even  if  they  do  not  result  in  such  conduct. 
God  knows  our  every  thought  and  feeling  and 
holds  us  responsible  for  them  when  they  are 
evil.  He  desires  and  commands  us  to  be  pure 
within  and  without.  To  think  impure  thoughts 
taints  the  mind  just  as  the  handling  of  dirt 
soils  the  hand. 

The  terrible  evil  of  jealousy  and  of  covetous- 
ness  to  which  it  leads  may  be  seen  in  the  mean 
cruelty  which  Joseph  suffered  through  his 
brothers  (Genesis  XXXVII)  or  in  the  murder 
committed  for  King  Ahab  (1  Kings  XXI). 

While  disregard  of  this  commandment  leads 
to  some  of  the  greatest  sins,  its  opposite,  unself 
ishness,  leads  to  generosity,  sympathy,  pleasure 
in  the  happiness  of  others,  and  thus  gives  rise  to 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  virtues.  Our  ancient 
Jewish  teachers  therefore  very  properly  said  that 
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the  tenth  commandment  is  of  equal  importance 
with  all  the  rest  together.  Guard  your  mind 
against  evil  thoughts  and  you  will  keep  your  con 
duct  free  from  evil  actions.  Think  only  kind, 
pure,  and  beautiful  thoughts ;  entertain  only  gen 
erous,  loving  feelings  and  your  life  will  be  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  good. 

Questions 

1.  What  is  the  tenth  commandment? 

2.  What  does  it  warn  against?    Why? 

3.  What  does  God  demand  of  us  with  regard  to  purity? 

4.  Give  an  example  from  the  life  of  Joseph  of  the  evil 
of  jealousy? 

5.  Give  an  example  of  covetousness  from  the  life  of 
Ahab. 

6.  What   importance   did  the  ancient  Jewish  teachers 
attach  to  this  commandment?     Why? 

7.  What  is  the  influence  of  good  and  evil  thoughts  and 
feelings? 

8.  Read  Joshua  VII  and  tell  how  it  enforces  the  tenth 
commandment. 
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HOLY  DAYS 

THE  following  holy  days  were  commanded  by 
God  at  Sinai : 

n        7  LESSON   XIV 

Pesach 

Pesach,  or  Passover,  comes  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  first  Jewish  month,  Nissan.  It  is  to 
be  celebrated  according  to  the  Bible  seven  days 
(see  Leviticus  XXIII,  4-8).  Later  Jewish  teach 
ers  added  an  eighth  day.  Its  first  evening  is 
specially  celebrated  at  home  by  a  solemn  and 
yet  joyous  service  called  the  Seder,  which  re 
views  the  incidents  of  Israel's  oppression  at  dif 
ferent  periods  of  their  history  and  gratefully 
glorifies  God's  wondrous  protection.  On  the 
first  and  last  days  of  the  festival  public  worship 
must  be  held  and  all  unnecessary  labor  omitted. 
The  most  conspicuous  symbol  of  Pesach  is  Mat 
zah,  unleavened  bread,  which  is  to  be  eaten 
throughout  the  festal  week,  while  everything  that 
contains  leaven  must  be  omitted.  The  Matzah  is 
called  "the  bread  of  affliction"  and  serves  appro 
priately  as  a  reminder  of  the  bread  our  ancestors 
were  compelled  to  eat  on  their  journey  from 
Egypt  and  frequently  thereafter. 

The  purpose  of  Pesach  is  to  remind  us  of  Is 
rael's  enslavement  in  Egypt  and  of  God's  won 
derful  deliverance  through  Moses,  the  thrilling 
and  dramatic  account  of  which  may  be  read  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  Exodus.  The  festival 
impresses  upon  us  that  human  liberty  is  sacred 
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and  must  not  be  unjustly  interfered  with  or  used 
in  ways  displeasing  to  God.  It  also  teaches  that 
though  God  is  the  Supreme  Being  of  the  uni 
verse  He  watches  tenderly  over  the  welfare  of 
each  and  every  one  of  His  children.  In  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist  (CXLV,  19),  "their  cry 
will  He  hear  and  save  them." 

Pesach  could  properly  be  celebrated  by  all 
mankind  as  the  birthday  of  human  freedom,  as 
a  Divine  institution,  because  every  normal  hu 
man  creature  must  have  the  opportunity  which 
liberty  furnishes  to  realize  the  finer  possibilities 
with  which  each  of  us  has  in  some  measure  been 
gifted.  Whoever  celebrates  the  festival  in  the 
proper  spirit  and  not  by  a  thoughtless  meaning 
less  observance  of  its  ceremonials  will  grow  in 
respect  for  human  freedom  everywhere  and  at 
the  same  time  find  his  reverence  increase  for 
God's  love  by  which  that  freedom  was  established. 

Questions 

1.  When  does  Pesach  come?    How  long  is  it  to  be  cele 
brated  according  to  the  Bible? 

2.  How  is  it  to  be  celebrated? 

3.  What  is  the  Seder? 

4.  What  is  the  main  symbol  of  Pesach?    What  is  its 
meaning? 

5.  What  is  the  purpose  of  Pesach? 

6.  What  lessons  does  it  teach? 

7.  Why  could  Pesach  be  celebrated  by  all  mankind? 

8.  In  what  way  will  a  proper  observance  of  the  fes 
tival  show  itself? 

9.  Memorize  Psalm  XXIII  as  a  beautiful  expression  of 
God's  tender  care  of  His  children. 

10.  Read  Exodus  III,  1-10,  and  tell  how  it  indicates 
God's  tender  care. 
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LESSON    XV 

Rosh  Hashanah 

The  name  of  the  Jewish  New  Year  is  Rosh 
Hashanah  which  means  beginning  of  the  year. 
It  is  also  called  the  Day  of  Memorial  and  the 
Day  of  the  Blowing  of  the  Trumpet.  It  comes 
on  the  first  day  of  the  Jewish  month  Tishri. 
(See  Leviticus  XXIII,  23-24).  It  reminds  us  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  by  God  and  of  our 
responsibility  for  our  use  of  the  things  and  op 
portunities  we  have  through  God's  kindness  dur 
ing  our  stay  in  the  world.  It  thus  impresses 
upon  us  our  indebtedness  for  God's  loving  Prov 
idence.  On  it  we  are  to  recall  what  we  can  of 
God's  blessings  to  us  and  our  dear  ones.  All 
of  God's  favors  can  never  be  remembered,  they 
are  too  numerous.  Many  of  them  are  showered 
upon  us  with  the  gentleness  and  abundance  of 
a  soft  spring  rain.  Many  of  them  enrich  and 
rejoice  us  without  our  knowing  or  even  think 
ing  of  the  source  from  which  they  come.  God's 
kindness  to  us  is  like  a  mother's  love  that  hovers 
over  and  attends  us  even  when  we  are  uncon 
scious  of  it.  Because  of  this  goodness  of  God 
to  us  throughout  the  year  we  are  to  try  to  be 
deserving  through  our  moral  worth.  What  God 
asks  of  us  is  character,  as  the  prophet  has  so 
beautifully  taught  (see  Micah  VI,  8).  Accord 
ingly  it  is  our  duty  on  Rosh  Hashanah  to  exam 
ine  carefully  our  lives  during  the  year  just 
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closed  in  order  to  discover  our  short-comings 
so  that  we  may,  as  a  token  of  our  appreciation 
of  God's  goodness,  see  where  and  how  we  may 
improve  ourselves  for  the  future.  None  of  us 
should  ever  consider  himself  as  beneath  im 
provement  and  certainly  none  may  ever  think 
that  he  needs  no  further  improvement.  Our 
ancient  Jewish  teachers  taught  that  God  ob 
serves  and  judges  us  every  moment  of  our  lives, 
but  on  Eosh  Hashanah  He  makes  a  special  ex 
amination  of  our  character,  causing  us  to  pass 
in  review  before  Him  as  a  shepherd  examines 
his  flock,  in  order  to  determine  the  value  of  our 
lives  at  the  year's  close,  and  thus  to  allot  to  each 
his  proper  portion  for  the  new  year. 

On  Rosh  Hashanah  the  shofar  is  blown  in  our 
houses  of  worship  with  the  accompaniment  of 
beautiful  appropriate  prayers  as  a  sort  of  call 
and  reminder  to  our  conscience  to  stir  itself  and 
take  account  of  our  moral  condition.  Hence  the 
day  is  called  Day  of  Memorial  and  of  the  Blow 
ing  of  the  Trumpet.  The  shofar  also  brings  to 
mind  the  dramatic  story  of  Abraham's  intended 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  (see  Genesis  XXII),  which  is 
read  from  the  Torah  on  the  day,  wherein  we  are 
told  how  God  in  His  providential  care  supplied 
a  ram  as  a  substitute  for  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac. 
The  shofar  thus  also  suggests  the  comforting 
and  encouraging  thought  so  appropriate  to  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year  that  if  we  like  Abra 
ham  do  our  duty  God  will  attend  us  with  His 
kindly  assistance.  Rosh  Hashanah  is  a  time  of 
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great  joy  when  every  true  Israelite  will  try  to 
add  by  wish  or  gift  to  the  gladness  of  others. 
Children  whose  parents  are  still  spared  to  them 
should  take  special  thought  at  the  approach  of 
the  day  to  give  father  and  mother  some  unex 
pected  pleasure  always  keeping  in  mind  that  to 
rejoice  one's  parents  is  to  rejoice  God. 

Questions 

1.  When  does  the  Jewish  New  Year  come? 

2.  By  what  names  is  it  called?    What  do  they  mean? 

3.  Of  what  does  the  day  remind  us? 

4.  How  are  we  to  show  our  appreciation  of  God's  good 
ness? 

5.  What  is  said  to  be   God's  attitude  to  us  on  Rosh 
Hashanah? 

6.  What  is  the  shofar  intended  to  suggest  to  us? 

7.  Mention   a    special   filial    duty   at    Rosh   Hashanah. 
Suggest  some  ways  in  which  children  can  best  re 
joice  their  parents  at  this  time. 

8.  Memorize  Micah  VI,  8,  as  a  fine  statement  of  the 
essence  of  religion. 


LESSON  XVI 

Yom  Ha-Kippurim 

or  Yom  Kippur,  as  it  is  more  popularly  called, 
is  the  Day  of  Atonement.  It  comes  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  Jewish  month,  Tishri  (see  Leviticus 
XXIII,  26-32) .  It  is  the  most  solemn  day  of  Jew 
ish  observance.  It  is  a  day  of  fasting  and  wor 
ship,  a  day  whereon  we  are  to  turn  away  from 
our  usual  occupations  and  interests,  and 
through  sincere  self-examination  discover  and 
acknowledge  to  ourselves  before  God  whatever 
wrong  we  may  have  done  in  the  preceding  year, 
in  order  to  obtain  forgiveness.  To  secure  for 
giveness  we  must  first  repent  the  wrong  we  have 
done  and  atone  or  make  up  for  it  by  replacing 
it  with  what  is  right. 

The  power  of  repentance  according  to  Jewish 
teaching  is  truly  remarkable.  It  is  the  most  cer 
tain  means  of  recovering  God's  favor  which  we 
lose  through  wrong-doing.  Our  ancient  Jewish 
teachers  taught,  that  the  moral  standing  of  those 
who  have  done  wrong  and  truly  repented  is 
higher  than  that  of  those  who  never  did  any 
wrong  at  all.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  (XVIII, 
21-23)  gives  a  brief  statement  of  our  doctrine 
of  repentance  which  ought  to  be  memorized. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  beautiful  teachings  im 
parted  by  the  Day  of  Atonement,  two  of  which 
deserve  special  notice.  The  first  of  these  is  what 
is  called  the  doctrine  of  human  fallibility,  which 
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means  that,  as  the  very  interesting  Book  of  Ec- 
clesiastes  (VII,  20)  has  expressed  it,  "no  man 
is  so  righteous  upon  earth  that  he  should  do 
always  good,  and  never  sin."  Not  one  of  us,  no 
matter  how  intelligent  or  cultured,  can  justly 
claim  to  be  and  do  day  by  day  throughout  his 
life  all  that  God  requires.  This  truth  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  Jewish  Day  of  Atonement.  Our 
shortcoming  in  God's  eye  makes  necessary  an 
opportunity  for  atonement  and  forgiveness. 

Because  of  this  need  of  atonement  of  each 
and  every  one  of  us  Yom  Kippur  teaches,  as 
the  second  beautiful  truth  that  is  worthy  of  par 
ticular  attention,  that  the  God  whom  we  wor 
ship  is  a  Heavenly  Father  who  never  forsakes 
His  children  in  their  hour  of  need,  who  is 
grieved  when  we  do  wrong  and  is  ever  ready 
to  receive  and  forgive  us  when  we  repent  of 
our  sins  and  try  to  do  better.  Accordingly,  Ju 
daism  teaches  that  we  need  no  priest  or  saviour 
to  plead  for  us  and  thus  to  act  as  mediator  be 
tween  God  and  ourselves.  God  is  always  near 
us  even  when  at  times  He  seems  to  be  distant 
and  indifferent.  Whether  we  find  Him  or  not 
depends  entirely  upon  ourselves.  Read  Psalm 
CXLV  and  you  will  learn  that  God  is  near  to 
all  who  call  upon  Him  if  they  only  call  in  sin 
cerity  and  truth.  This  Psalm  also  teaches  of 
the  loving-kindness  of  God  which  is  mentioned 
so  frequently  in  the  beautiful  service  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  Indeed,  this  Psalm  is  so  noble 
in  expression,  so  tender  in  principle  and  so  lofty 
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in  spirit  that  no  cultured  person  should  be  ig 
norant  of  it.  It  should  certainly  be  familiar  to 
every  Jew  from  whose  people  it  came. 

The  purpose  of  the  fast  on  the  Day  of  Atone 
ment  is  to  afflict  ourselves  as  a  token  of  our 
regret  and  remorse  for  the  past  and  to  show  by 
the  sacrifice  we  thus  make  of  our  comfort,  our 
pleasure,  and  of  our  material  profit,  that  we  are 
in  earnest  in  our  determination  to  do  and  be  in 
the  future  what  we  should. 

The  most  important  lesson  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement  for  our  moral  welfare  may  be  said 
to  be  the  awful  emphasis  it  places  upon  human 
responsibility.  It  tells  us  again  and  again,  as 
if  it  would  prevent  us  from  overlooking  or  for 
getting,  that  the  wrongs  we  do  must  be  atoned, 
that  God  who  is  a  Being  of  tender  mercy  is 
also  a  stern  and  exacting  Judge  who  will  hold 
us  responsible  for  the  use  we  make  of  our  lives 
and  earthly  opportunities.  God  is  patient  and 
seems  at  times  to  ignore  us  and  thus  let  us  es 
cape,  but  in  time  we  shall  have  to  render  an  ac 
count  and  take  the  consequences.  The  doctrine 
of  God's  mercy  and  justice  as  taught  by  the 
Day  of  Atonement  is  expressed  with  such  ma 
jesty  and  beauty  in  Exodus  XXXIV,  6-7,  that 
it  would  be  valuable  to  know  that  quotation  by 
heart. 

Questions 

1.  When  does  Yom  Kippur  come? 

2.  How  is  it  to  be  observed? 

3.  What  is  its  purpose? 
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4.  What  is  the  value  of  repentance  according  to  Jew 
ish  teaching? 

5.  What  two  teachings  of  Yom  Kippur  deserve  spe 
cial  notice? 

6.  What  does  Psalm  CXLV  teach  of  God's  nearness 
and  loving  kindness? 

7.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  fast? 

8.  What  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  les 
son  of  Yom  Kippur  for  our  moral  welfare?     What 
does  it  teach  of  God's  mercy  and  justice  as  contained 
in  Exodus  XXXIV? 

9.  Try  to  memorize  Psalm  CXLV. 

10.  Give  EzekiePs  doctrine  of  repentance. 
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LESSON  XVII 

Sukkoth 

Sukkoth,  or  the  Festival  of  Booths  or  Taber 
nacles,  comes  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh 
Jewish  month  Tishri.  It  is  celebrated  seven 
days.  It  is  followed  by  an  eighth  day  also  held 
sacred  under  the  name  of  Shemini  Atzereth,  or 
Festival  of  Conclusion,  which  serves  as  an  op 
portunity  to  review  and  emphasize  once  again 
the  lofty  teachings  of  the  holy  days  preceding. 
In  many  Jewish  houses  of  worship,  the  day  after 
the  Festival  of  Conclusion  is  observed  joyously 
as  Simchath  Torah,  or  Festival  of  Rejoicing 
over  the  Torah,  the  five  Books  of  Moses,  the 
closing  portion  of  which  is  read  on  that  day. 
On  the  following  Sabbath  the  reading  of  the 
Torah  is  begun  again  and  continued  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath  until  the  end  is  reached  at  the 
close  of  another  year.  In  this  way  the  Jews 
have  through  the  ages  shown  their  respect  for 
the  Bible  which  contains  God's  teachings  to 
gether  with  the  beginning  of  Jewish  history 
and  therefore  forms  the  basis  of  our  history  and 
our  religion.  We  should  accordingly  ever 
regard  the  Torah  with  deep  reverence  just  as 
we  view  with  deep  feeling  the  flag  of  our  coun 
try.  The  admiration  and  love  for  the  Torah, 
which  the  Jews  have  ever  entertained,  is  beau 
tifully  expressed  in  Psalm  XIX,  8-11. 

The  symbols  of  Sukkoth  are  the  Sukkah,  or 
booth,  which  is  made  of  boughs  and  plants  beau- 
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tifully  decorated  within  with  flowers  and  fruits. 
This  is  usually  built  where  possible  out  under 
the  open  heaven,  and  a  part  of  each  day  of  the 
festival  is  spent  within  it.  There  prayers  are 
said  and  food  eaten.  In  the  house  of  worship 
a  symbol  is  used  during  the  festal  services  called 
Lulav  and  Esrog,  which  represents  four  differ 
ent  kinds  of  plants  that  grew  in  ancient  Pales 
tine. 

The  purpose  of  Sukkoth,  as  we  are  taught  in 
Leviticus  XXIII,  39-43,  is  to  remind  us  of  God's 
loving  care  of  Israel  when  they  dwelt  in  frail 
booths  in  their  dangerous  journey  of  forty  years 
through  the  wilderness  on  their  way  from 
Egypt,  the  land  of  bondage,  to  Palestine,  the 
land  of  promise,  which  God  had  long  before 
promised  to  their  forefathers. 

The  Lulav  and  Esrog  call  our  attention  to  the 
products  of  the  earth  which  God,  as  the  source 
of  all  things  in  nature,  causes  to  grow  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  His  creatures.  The  Lulav 
includes  a  palm-branch,  a  twig  of  myrtle,  and 
a  branch  of  willow.  The  Esrog  is  a  sweet  scented 
lemon-shaped  fruit.  Our  ancient  Jewish  teach 
ers  pointed  out  that  these  four  products  suggest 
by  their  appearance  the  four  important  parts  of 
our  body :  the  heart,  the  spinal  column,  the  eyes, 
and  the  lips,  and  when  they  are  held  up  before 
us  in  God's  service  on  Sukkoth  should  remind  us 
to  praise  and  worship  God  with  our  entire  being. 

Sukkoth  is,  in  keeping  with  what  has  been 
said,  a  festival  of  gratitude.  It  is  the  Jewish 
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Thanksgiving  Day.  It  renews  in  us  year  by  year 
the  thought  of  God's  presence  and  protection 
in  nature  and  in  human  life,  but  more  especially 
in  the  life  of  Israel  throughout  their  wonderful 
history.  It  thus  appeals  to  the  heart  of  every 
true  Jew  for  grateful  acknowledgment  and  ap 
preciation.  This  appreciation  can  be  best 
shown,  as  our  religion  requires,  by  employing 
the  blessings  we  enjoy  in  bringing  blessings  into 
the  less  fortunate  lives  of  other  children  of  God 
who  are  more  than  ever  our  brothers  because  of 
their  need.  In  this  way  we  can  best  prove  our 
devotion  to  God  and  His  teachings  as  they  are 
contained  in  the  Torah  over  which  there  is  re 
joicing  on  Simchath  Torah  at  the  close  of 
Sukkoth. 

Questions 

1.  What  is  Sukkoth?    How  long  is  it  celebrated? 

2.  When  is  Shemini  Atzereth?     What  is  its  purpose? 

3.  When  is  Simchath  Torah?    What  is  its  significance? 

4.  What  are  the  symbols  of  Sukkoth? 

5.  What  is  the  purpose  of  Sukkoth? 

6.  What  do  the  Lulav  and  Esrog  suggest?     What  do 
they  remind    of    according    to  our   ancient  Jewish 
teachers? 

7.  What  kind  of  a  festival  is  Sukkoth? 

8.  How  may  we  best  show  our  gratitude? 

9.  What  does  Psalm  XIX,  8-11,  say  of  the  Torah,  God's 
Law? 
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LESSON  XVIII 


The  Chosen  People 


When  the  Israelites  were  gathered  at  Sinai 
to  receive  God's  laws,  God  informed  them  that 
they  were  to  be  unto  Him  a  kingdom  of  priests 
and  a  holy  nation.  This  is  a  very  frequent 
teaching  throughout  the  Bible  and  in  all  later 
Jewish  literature.  This  is  what  is  referred  to 
when  the  Jews  are  spoken  of  as  God's  chosen 
people.  It  is  given  a  conspicuous  mention  on 
the  Sabbath  in  every  Jewish  house  of  worship 
just  before  the  Torah  is  read  when  a  benedic 
tion  is  spoken  in  which  God  is  praised  for  hav 
ing  chosen  the  Israelites  from  among  all  nations 
and  given  them  His  Torah,  His  religious  teaching 
and  laws. 

There  is  no  teaching  of  ours  more  important 
than  that  wherein  we  claim  to  be  God's  chosen 
people.  It  is  commonly  misunderstood  by  Jews 
themselves  as  well  as  by  non-Jews. 

To  be  God's  chosen  people  does  not  mean  that 
we  Jews  have  been  preferred  by  God  to  the 
neglect  of  other  peoples.  It  does  not  imply  that 
we  alone  are  God's  people.  It  does  not  there 
fore  justify  conceit  and  arrogance.  The  Bible 
frequently  points  out  that  other  peoples  are 
God's  children  in  whom  He  is  interested  as  He 
is  in  us.  Read  the  sublimely  beautiful,  but  very 
much  misunderstood,  Book  of  Jonah  and  you 
will  find  that  so-called  heathen  are  objects  of 
God's  loving  care.  Our  ancient  Jewish  teachers 
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said  that  when  the  cruel  Egyptians  were 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Israelites  sang, 
God  rebuked  them  saying  that  the  ill-fated  peo 
ple  of  Egypt  were  also  his  children,  and  though 
they  suffered  a  just  penalty  there  should  be  no 
rejoicing. 

That  the  Jews  are  to  regard  themselves  as 
under  Divine  command  to  consider  and  cultivate 
the  welfare  of  others  is  plainly  pointed  out  at 
the  very  beginning  of  their  history  according  to 
the  Biblical  record.  At  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
when  he  might  have  been  spared  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  comfort  proper  and  natural  to  his  years, 
Abraham  was  called  by  God  to  leave  his  country, 
part  from  those  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  relation 
ship  and  friendship,  and  even  to  suffer  the  break 
ing  of  home-ties  and  go  to  strange  people  in 
strange  lands.  And  what  was  the  object  of  his 
going?  Merely  to  be  and  bring  a  blessing  to  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  without  distinction  of 
colour,  country  or  other  qualification.  A  modern 
writer  has  beautifully  said: 

"Make  me  to  be  a  torch,  for  feet  that  grope 

Down  Truth's  dim  trail ;  to  bear  for  wistful  eyes 

Comfort  of  light;  to  bid  great  beacons  blaze, 

And  kindle  altar  fires  of  sacrifice. 

Let  me  set  souls  aflame  with  quenchless  zeal 

For  great  endeavors,  causes  true  and  high. 

So  would  I  live  to  quicken  and  inspire, 

So  would  I,  thus  consumed,  burn  out  and  die." 

This  exquisite  expression  of  a  life  of  service 
may  aptly  be  taken  to  describe  the  mission  of  the 
Jews  as  selected  and  appointed  by  God. 
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What  we  are  further  to  understand  by  the  title 
of  a  chosen  people  is  that  the  Jews  are  in  their 
true  nature  more  religious  than  others,  and  that 
as  a  result  of  this  God-given  nature  of  theirs  they 
were  the  first  to  impart  to  the  world  what 
even  our  present  civilization  considers  the  best 
teachings  about  God  and  goodness.  To  every 
people  God  has  imparted  some  gift.  To  us  He 
gave  the  blessing  of  this  religious  nature.  Why 
we  were  preferred  in  this  we  can't  say.  We 
only  know  that  it  is  so.  But  this  we  are  taught 
with  frequent  emphasis,  that  we  may  be  consid 
ered  God's  chosen  ones  only  so  long  as  we  are 
true  to  our  religious  nature  and  to  the  duties  it 
imposes  upon  us. 

The  duties  of  being  God's  chosen  people  are 
these.  We  are  to  regard  ourselves  as  priests  of 
God,  whose  religious  function  is  to  preserve  and 
proclaim  to  the  rest  of  humanity  the  teachings 
which  God  has  imparted  to  us.  Therefore  we 
must  to  that  end  know  those  teachings  as  ex 
tensively  as  we  can  so  that  we  can  admire  them 
and  have  enthusiasm  for  them.  We  cannot  ad 
mire  what  we  do  not  know.  A  Jew  that  is  ig 
norant  is  disloyal  to  his  religious  duty  and  un 
able  properly  to  represent  his  people.  We  must 
further  not  only  know  the  teachings  of  our  re 
ligion  but,  what  is  of  even  greater  importance, 
we  must,  as  far  as  we  can,  illustrate  the  beauty 
of  those  teachings  in  the  conduct  of  our 
lives.  Every  Jew  should  try  to  be  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  an  object  lesson  of  his  religious  faith. 
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Our  motto  in  all  things  should  be  "Excelsior." 
We  should  strive  to  lead  mankind  in  all  that 
makes  for  human  progress  and  betterment.  We 
must  never  be  content  to  be  merely  as  good  or 
no  worse  than  others.  We  should  aspire 
to  be  always  at  least  a  little  better  than  others. 
And  every  Jew  should  have  this  thought  no 
matter  how  obscure  or  insignificant  he  may 
think  himself  to  be.  The  good  name  and  re 
ligious  success  of  all  Jews  is  affected  by  the 
conduct  of  each  and  every  individual  Jew. 
Finally,  in  brief,  to  be  God's  chosen  people 
means  always  to  live  so  as  to  be  regarded  as 
God's  choice  people.  Through  us  the  world  should 
become  more  devoted  to  God. 

Questions 

1.  What  does  the  title  of  "God's  Chosen  People"  refer 
to? 

2.  What  meanings  should  not  be  attached  to  the  title? 

3.  Read  the  book  of  Jonah,  tell  the  story  and  point  out 
what  it  teaches  with  reference  to  God's  love  for  non- 
Jews. 

4.  Give  an  illustration  of  this  same  truth  from  ancient 
Jewish  teaching. 

5.  What   shall  we  understand  by  "Chosen  People"  as 
applied  to  the  Jews? 

6.  What   duties   are   included   in   being   God's   Chosen 
People? 

7.  Read  the  following  Biblical  portions  and  point  out 
what   they   teach   with   reference   to    Israel    as   the 
Chosen  People.     Exodus  XIX,  1-6;  Genesis    XII,  3; 
Isaiah  XLIII,  21,  XLIX,  1-3;  Psalm  CV,  especially 
44-45, 
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LESSON  XIX 

The  Sinaic  Revelation 

The  Ten  Commandments  and  other  teachings 
given  till  now  are  part  of  what  is  called  the 
Sinaic  Revelation  which  means  the  revelation 
which  God  made  of  Himself  and  His  teachings 
on  Mount  Sinai.  All  that  revelation  in 
cluded  cannot  be  taught  here.  But  it  should  in 
time  be  known  by  every  intelligent  Jew.  What 
we  ought  to  know,  however,  is  that  the  Jewish 
religion  as  contained  in  the  Sinaic  Revelation 
aims  to  have  man  live  his  entire  life  from  birth 
to  burial  in  keeping  with  God's  will.  Whatever 
we  do  must  be  with  a  thought  of  God.  And  so 
you  will  find  laws  pertaining  to  eating,  dress 
ing,  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping,  lending  money, 
treating  hired  people,  etc.,  the  aim  of  which  is 
to  make  us  holy  or  God-like.  Religion,  accord 
ing  to  Judaism  as  taught  at  Sinai,  includes 
everything  that  affects  human  life.  It  says, 
"holy  shall  ye  be  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am 
holy." 

Later  Jewish  history  introduced  new  laws, 
customs,  teachings,  and  sacred  occasions,  but 
they  were  usually  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  our  religion  as  taught  at  Sinai. 
We  shall  speak  of  two  festal  days  now  com 
monly  observed  by  the  Jews:  one,  Purim,  oc 
curring  in  the  Bible;  the  other,  Chanukah,  long 
after  the  Bible  was  completed.  Before  consider 
ing  these  let  us  view  a  few  more  applications  of 
the  spirit  of  Sinai. 
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Questions 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  Sinaic  Eevelation? 

2.  What  is  the  aim  of  the  Jewish  religion? 

3.  What,  according  to  Judaism,  does  religion  include? 

4.  Read  Exodus  XXI,  Leviticus  XIX,  and  other  Biblical 
portions,  and  give  illustrations  of  the  many  things 
our  religion  includes. 
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LESSON  XX 

Justice 

A  very  prominent  principle  of  the  Sinaic  Reve 
lation  is  the  demand  for  justice  in  the  conduct  of 
men.  Read  Exodus  XXI  and  you  will  find  this 
principle  variously  applied.  We  may  not  in  every 
case  approve  of  the  particular  application  because 
our  view  of  what  is  just  has  changed  greatly  in 
many  instances  with  the  change  of  human  con 
ditions,  but  never  are  we  more  insistent  that  jus 
tice  be  done  than  we  find  in  those  laws  given  at 
Sinai  so  long  ago.  One  law  of  that  ancient  code 
found  in  Chapter  XXI,  24,  must  be  specially  no 
ticed  here  for  the  reason  that  it  has  led  to  so 
much  misrepresentation  and  criticism  of  both  the 
Bible  and  the  Jews.  "Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,"  we  are  told  there.  This  has  been  taken 
to  illustrate  how  heartless  the  ancient  Jews  were 
and  how  much  milder  the  New  Testament  and 
Christianity  are  in  protesting  against  this  cruel 
law.  And  yet  every  intelligent  Jew  knows  as 
all  others,  Jew  and  non-Jew,  ought  to  know,  that 
the  law  of  retaliation,  the  lex  talionis,  as  it  has 
been  called,  was  never  taken  literally  in  Jewish 
life  but  was  always  interpreted  to  mean  that 
damage  done  by  one  to  another  must  be  made 
good  through  compensation,  as  nearly  as  can  be. 
No  other  interpretation  would  be  possible  in  view 
of  the  character  of  tenderness  of  the  Supreme 
Being  from  whom  these  laws  came,  of  whom  we 
are  told  in  the  Commandments  themselves  and 
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abundantly  elsewhere  that  He  is  one  whose  tender 
mercy  more  than  over-balances  His  demand  for 
justice.  The  Sinaic  Revelation  knows  as  Juda 
ism  has  always  recognized  that  civilization  must 
first  see  that  justice  is  done  and  then  give  place 
to  the  softening  requirements  of  mercy  and  kind 
ness.  Never  has  the  importance  of  mercy  with 
justice  been  more  clearly  or  impressively  em 
phasized  than  in  the  Prophet  Micah  (VI,  8) 
where  he  says  in  the  name  of  God :  He  hath  show 
ed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good,  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.  The 
same  idea  may  be  found  in  Exodus  XXXIV,  1-7 
and  in  Psalm  CXLV.  Read  and  familiarize  your 
self  with  their  sentiment.  They  will  provide  you 
with  material  of  defence  of  your  faith  that,  alas, 
is  still  often  needed  notwithstanding  that  the 
truth  about  the  Jew  and  his  religion  is  so  often 
emphasized  and  so  easy  to  obtain, 

Questions 

1.  State  a  very  valuable  principle  in  the  Sinaic  Reve 
lation. 

2.  Give  a  few  applications  of  this  principle  as  found  in 
Exodus  XXI. 

3.  Give   and  explain  one  specially  important  instance 
of  that  principle  in  the  same  chapter. 

4.  Why  must  that   special   instance  be   interpreted   as 
it  is? 

5.  Give  from  memory  a  quotation  from  Micah  with  re 
gard  to  justice  and  mercy. 
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LESSON  XXI 

Forbearance 

Another  principle  proclaimed  at  Sinai  still  re 
quiring  special  emphasis  is  that  which  pertains 
to  the  treatment  of  an  enemy.  Judaism  has  long 
been  unjustly  misrepresented  in  this  particular. 
Even  Jesus  who  certainly  knew  better  is  por 
trayed  (Matthew  V,  43)  as  having  said  to  his 
Jewish  listeners :  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine 
enemy.  If  Jesus  did  say  it,  which  is  very  doubt 
ful,  he  spoke  either  thoughtlessly  or  ignorantly, 
either  of  which  is  blameable  even  in  one  of  less 
importance  than  he  was.  We  must,  as  our  an 
cient  Jewish  teachers  taught,  be  careful  of  what 
we  say,  more  particularly  if  we  are  prominent 
and  influential.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  as 
was  imparted  by  God  at  Sinai  where  we  are  told 
(Exodus  XXIII,  4-5)  :  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's 
animal  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring  it 
back  to  him  again.  If  thou  see  the  animal  of 
him  that  hateth  thee  lying  under  his  burden,  and 
wouldest  forbear  to  help  him,  thou  shalt  surely 
help  with  him.  Even  an  Egyptian,  who  stood 
in  Jewish  eyes  for  the  cruelty  of  a  long  oppression 
of  Israel  was  not  to  be  hated,  as  we  are  told  in 
Deuteronomy  XXIII,  7,  but  to  be  regarded  as  a 
brother.  In  other  words  Judaism,  according  to 
Sinaic  Revelation  and  abundantly  elsewhere,  for 
bids  hate  of  one's  fellowmen  and  commands 
brotherly  forbearance  in  dealing  with  them.  T0 
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avenge  or  bear  a  grudge  against  any  one,  be  he 
Jew  or  non-Jew,  is  unJewish  and  has  always  been 
so  even  centuries  before  Christianity  was  born. 
While  we  are  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice 
in  our  attitude  to  those  who  ignore  us,  since  this 
is  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  civilization,  we 
must  never  permit  ourselves  to  harbour  a  grudge 
or,  as  people  say,  to  try  "to  get  even."  What 
may  be  proper  beyond  the  requirements  of  jus 
tice  we  should  leave  in  the  hands  of  God  trusting 
that  He  will  so  handle  those  who  hate  or  hurt  us, 
as  they  deserve.  Therefore  are  we  taught  (Deut. 
XXXII,  35)  that  vengeance  and  recompense  be 
long  to  God.  And  justly  so.  No  human  being 
can  ever  accurately  measure  the  profit  or  the 
penalty  that  is  due  to  another.  Only  God  can 
correctly  tell.  And  so  to  try  to  get  even  is  in 
the  end  to  fall  short.  Jewish  insight  realized 
this,  and  therefore  only  unconscious  ignorance  or 
wilful  unfairness  will  claim  that  Judaism  ever 
taught  hatred  of  enemies.  Judaism  as  imparted 
at  Sinai  and  increasingly  afterwards  as  it  appear 
ed  in  the  Prophets  is  a  religion  of  love  just  as 
much  as  Christianity  claims  to  be,  but  with  great 
er  common-sense  and  less  sentimentality  the  Jew 
ish  religion  says  that  love  must  always  be  attend 
ed  and  safeguarded  by  a  spirit  of  justice.  Justice 
without  love  is  sure  to  become  hard  and  harmful. 
Love  without  justice  will  become  equally  harm 
ful  by  becoming  too  soft.  The  two  must  form  a 
constant  companionship.  This  is  the  Jewish 
ideal. 
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Questions 

1.  What  is  Jewish  teaching  on  the  treatment  of  an 
enemy? 

2.  Give  instances  from  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy. 

3.  What  does  Judaism  teach  about  grudge? 

4.  Give  a  justification  of  this  teaching. 

5.  What  is  the  Jewish  ideal  with  regard  to  love  and 
justice.    Give  the  justification  of  it. 
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LESSON  XXII 

Charity 

No  account  of  the  Revelation  at  Sinai  could 
properly  omit  a  reference  to  its  spirit  of  charity 
especially  since  critics  of  the  Law  of  God  as 
taught  by  Judaism  have  criticized  it  again  and 
again  as  being  cold,  cheerless  and  hard.  By  con 
trast  the  Christian  religion  is  represented  as  ten 
der,  considerate  and  kind.  In  truth,  however, 
sympathetic  tenderness  has  never  been  more 
clearly  indicated  than  in  Jewish  precept  and  prac 
tice  as  laid  down  by  Moses  from  God  at  Sinai 
and  as  continued  and  developed  afterwards  by 
prophets  and  other  teachers  all  through  Jewish 
history. 

In  the  Jewish  religion,  even  as  far  back  as  the 
very  beginning  of  the  religious  life  of  the  people 
at  Sinai,  as  taught  in  the  Bible,  charity  was  re 
garded  as  compulsory  and  not  as  optional.  Even 
a  certain  proportion  of  one's  income  was  required 
for  the  aid  of  the  poor.  The  reason  for  making 
it  compulsory  was  that  all  members  of  society 
were  bound  inseparably  together,  that  all  needed 
one  another,  and  that  all  should  on  occasion  be 
helpful  to  one  another.  This  was  further  neces 
sary  because  all  are  children  of  the  same  Heaven 
ly  Father,  brothers  and  sisters  to  one  another, 
and  so  should  befriend  each  other  in  the  hour  of 
need.  This  was  regarded  as  so  unavoidable  that 
charity  was  made  compulsory  by  being  called 
justice.  It  was  necessary  to  be  charitable  because 
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it  was  just  although  one  could  go  beyond  the  ex 
acting  claims  of  justice  and  be  merciful  in  his 
giving. 

A  fine  instance,  like  which  others  can  be  found, 
of  the  obligation  and  tenderness  of  Jewish  charity 
as  commanded  at  Sinai  may  be  seen  in  Leviticus 
XIX,  9-10,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
chapters  of  the  entire  Bible,  where  the  corner  of 
a  field  was  not  to  be  tilled  but  left  so  that  the  poor, 
any  poor,  might  come  and  obtain  food  without  be 
ing  seen  or  known !  The  poor  were  to  be  helped 
according  to  their  need.  They  were  to  be  helped 
no  matter  who  they  were,  and  in  a  way  that  would 
not  wound  or  even  embarrass  their  feelings.  Such 
was  the  charity  of  Sinai  and  such  has  it  been  in 
principle  and  practice  all  through  Jewish  life. 
Indeed,  no  one  may  be  considered  as  truly  Jewish 
who  lacks  the  tenderness  and  generosity  of  such 
conduct. 

Questions 

1.  How  was  charity  viewed  in  the  teaching  at  Sinai? 

2.  Explain  the  Jewish  conception  of  charity. 

3.  Give  an  illustration  of  Jewish  charity  from  the  Bible. 

4.  Read  Psalm  CIX,  6-16,  and  point  out  how  it  regards 
an  uncharitable  man. 

5.  Read  the  Book  of  Proverbs  and  find  instances  that 
show  how  charity  as  righteousness  or  justice  is  re* 
garded. 
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LESSON  XXIII 

Purim 

Purim  comes  on  the  14th  day  of  the  Jewish 
month  Adar.  It  reminds  us  of  the  saving  of  the 
Jews  by  Queen  Esther  when  they  were  threat 
ened  with  destruction  through  the  cruelty  of 
Haman.  The  story  of  the  event  of  which  Purim 
reminds  us  is  contained  in  the  Biblical  book 
Esther.  It  is  a  dramatic  story  well  worth  read 
ing  apart  from  its  connection  with  Purim. 

Purim  is  celebrated  in  our  houses  of  worship 
by  the  reading  of  the  story  of  Esther  from  a 
scroll  called  the  "Megillah"  which  means  scroll. 
It  is  further  observed  in  our  homes  and  else 
where  with  merry-making.  It  is  a  time  of  cheer 
reminding  as  it  does  of  the  happiness  of  our 
ancestors  in  their  time  of  deliverance  from  a 
destruction  that  seemed  certain.  True  cheer, 
however,  is  not  and  cannot  be  selfish.  It  is, 
therefore,  our  duty  at  Purim  to  do  what  we  can 
to  bring  brightness  into  the  lives  of  others,  es 
pecially  those  who,  through  misfortune,  are 
compelled  to  suffer  gloom. 

Upon  reading  the  Book  of  Esther  it  will  be 
noticed  by  the  careful  reader  that  God  is  no 
where  mentioned  in  the  story.  This  might 
seem  strange  in  a  book  which  is  part  of  the  great 
Bible  wherein  one  of  the  main  purposes  is  to 
teach  us  about  God.  We  must  not,  however, 
think  that  God  only  exists  where  His  name  is 
mentioned.  Sometimes  He  is  not  present  even 
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when  His  name  is  expressed.  God  is  wherever 
His  spirit  is.  His  spirit  is  present  wherever 
there  is  wisdom,  beauty  or  goodness.  And  so, 
although  God  is  not  mentioned  in  the  story  of 
Esther,  His  spirit  in  her  bravery  and  in  the 
goodness  of  Mordecai  shows  that  He  is  there. 
His  presence  may  also  be  found  in  the  victory  of 
right  and  in  the  punishment  of  wrong  which  the 
book  so  interestingly  relates. 

Questions 

1.  When  does  Purim  come? 

2.  Of  what  does  it  remind  us? 

3.  Read  the  story  and  answer  the  following:     (a)  Was 
Vashti  right  in  refusing  the  request  of  the  King? 
(6)   Was  Mordecai  right  in  refusing  to  bow  to  Ha- 
man?      (c)    Read  Psalm  XXXVII,  12-16,  and  Prov 
erbs  XXVI,  27,  and  show  how  they  may  be  applied  to 
Haman? 

4.  How  is  Purim  celebrated? 

5.  Point  out  where  God  may  be  found  in  the  story  of 
Esther. 

6.  Read  the  following  Biblical  portions  and  tell  what 
they  teach   about  the  presence   of   God:      Job  XII, 
7-10;  Psalms  XIX,  XXIX;  Genesis  XXVIII;  Exodus 
III;   Psalm  XCVII,  2.     Memorize  Psalm  CXXXIX, 
7-12. 
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LESSON  XXIV 

Chanukah 

Chanukah,  or  the  Festival  of  Dedication, 
comes  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  ninth  Jew 
ish  month  Kislev  and  is  celebrated  eight  days. 
Lights  are  kindled  each  evening  with  appropriate 
prayers,  beginning  with  one  light  the  first  eve 
and  increasing  the  number  by  one  each  succeed 
ing  evening  until  eight  are  lighted  on  the  closing 
night.  The  lights  are  not  to  be  used  for  illu 
mination  in  connection  with  any  of  the  usual 
occupations  of  the  household,  they  are  to  serve 
solely  as  reminders,  as  messengers  of  certain 
interesting  and  beautiful  thoughts.  What  they 
are  to  remind  us  of  is  the  following : 

It  was  during  the  second  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Jewish  people  lived  in  Pal 
estine  under  Syrian  dominion.  A  senseless, 
cruel  King,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  desired  to 
strengthen  his  kingdom  by  removing  all  dif 
ferences  among  his  subjects.  He  wanted  the 
Jews  to  give  up  their  religion  and  abandon  their 
religious  ceremonies.  He  tried  to  prevent  them 
from  worshipping  their  God.  He  spoiled  and 
desecrated  their  magnificent  temple.  He  did 
not  know  that  to  true  Jews  there  is  nothing  more 
sacred  than  their  religion,  that  in  behalf  of  it 
they  will  fight,  suffer,  and  even  die  if  necessary. 
So  there  arose  an  old  Jewish  man,  Mattathias, 
in  defense  of  his  people.  He  and  his  sons  raised 
an  army  to  oppose  the  Syrians.  Soon,  however, 
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the  old  man  died.  His  bravest  son,  called  Judah 
the  Maccabee,  became  leader.  For  three  years 
he  and  his  troops  fought  against  the  larger  and 
better  equipped  armies  of  the  Syrians.  But,  as 
the  Prophet  Zechariah  (IV,  6)  has  said,  man 
succeeds  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by 
God's  spirit.  The  Jewish  people  were  not  fight 
ing,  as  the  Syrians  were,  for  human  enrichment; 
they  were  inspired  by  devotion  to  God's  cause. 
And  so  Judah  and  his  followers  triumphed.  He 
drove  the  enemy  out  of  Jerusalem  and  Pales 
tine.  He  then  purified  and  rededicated  the  tem 
ple.  This  was  in  the  year  165  B.  C.  Our  an 
cient  Jewish  teachers  said  that  during  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple  there  was  found  a  small 
bottle  of  oil  which  was  just  enough  for  kindling 
for  one  day  the  perpetual  light  which  always 
burns  before  the  ark  where  the  Torah  is  kept 
enshrined.  And  yet,  strange  to  tell,  when  it  was 
lighted  it  burned  eight  days.  It  is  of  these  won 
derful  events  that  we  are  to  be  reminded  when 
we  look  upon  the  little  tapers  that,  like  soldiers 
of  light,  beam  brightly  in  Jewish  homes  on  the 
evenings  of  the  Chanukah  week.  They  should 
deepen  in  us  loyalty  to  our  people  and  their 
religion,  and  strengthen  our  trust  in  God,  man's 
greatest  source  of  strength. 

Questions 

1.  When  is  Chanukah? 

2.  How  long  and  in  what  way  is  it  to  be  celebrated? 

3.  Of  what  does  it  remind  us?    Give  the  story. 
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4.  What  reason  is  given  for  the  kindling  of  the  lights 
for  eight  days? 

5.  What  should  be  the  influence  of  the  lights  upon  us? 

6.  Memorize  Psalm  CXVIII,  5-9,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  value  of  trust  in  God.     Try  also  to  memorize 
Psalm  XCI  which  is  frequntly  used  as  a  source  of 
consolation  to  mourners.    It  is  an  exquisite  expression 
of  pious  trust. 
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TO  THE  PUPIL 

WITH  the  closing  of  this  little  book  I  would 
say  a  parting  word  to  the  pupils  who  have  con 
tinued  their  study  to  this  closing  page. 

You  are  about  to  be  confirmed,  to  acknowl 
edge  publicly  your  desire  to  be  identified  with 
the  Jewish  people,  to  accept  their  religion,  and 
thus  to  be  true  to  the  obligations  which  came  to 
you  at  birth.  You  ought,  therefore,  to  feel  that 
Confirmation  Day  is  a  very  sacred,  serious  occa 
sion.  In  looking  forward  to  and  preparing  for 
it  you  ought  not  to  think  too  much  of  the  cloth 
ing  you  will  wear  or  of  the  gifts  you  expect  or 
hope  to  receive.  You  will  better  approach  and 
pass  the  solemn  day  if  you  think  more  of  some 
pleasure  you  can  give  on  it  than  of  that  which 
you  may  receive.  Unless  the  celebration  makes 
you  more  unselfish  and  more  considerate  as 
child,  brother  or  sister,  it  is  not  sacred  but  a 
show  and  a  sacrilege.  It  ought  especially  to 
make  you  more  charitable  and  to  this  end  you 
should  on  Confirmation  Day  connect  yourself 
as  contributor  for  the  rest  of  your  life  with  some 
charitable  institution.  If  you  observe  the  day 
in  the  way  here  mentioned  you  will  be  a  better 
Jew,  entitled  to  the  respect  of  all  who  may  know 
you,  worthy  of  the  interest  and  affection  of  those 
who  love  you,  and  more  deserving  of  the  bless 
ings  of  the  great  God  of  Israel  and  Humanity 
who  created  and  preserves  you.  To  that  end  my 
best  wishes  attend  you. 
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